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ruled by public opinion the discipline and united purpose of war
cannot be maintained when war is over. A parliamentary country,
by laying down its arms before it has won a complete victory, loses
die power to bargain. However prudent or necessary it might now
appear to the Cabinet to insist on the performance of verbal pro-
mises given before the preliminary Treaty, they could no longer
enforce them by breaking off negotiations. The country would
never have permitted an immediate renewal of die war, or even
the threat of it, save under the most overwhelming and unmistak-
able necessity. When France promptly took advantage of the cessa-
tion of the blockade to fit out an enormous expedition, including
twenty-two battleships and 25,000 troops, to reconquer Santo
Domingo from the negro Toussaint FOuverture, Britain could only
feebly protest. The Admiralty could not even strengthen the West
Indian Squadron, because seamen who had been pressed in time of
war refused to serve abroad until the ships had been remanned by
volunteers.

The First Consul saw that the British Government was in a trap,
and he acted accordingly. He refused all satisfaction on matters
not already formally concluded and instructed his brother to refuse
even to discuss the affairs of Germany, Italy or Switzerland, " All
these subjects," he wrote, " are completely outside our delibera-
tions with England." That country had foolishly relaxed die
blockade and made peace: its reward was to have the door of the
Continent slammed in its face. Even its trade was not to be ad-
mitted there: on this point Bonaparte now remained absolutely
adamant. He announced that he would sooner have war than
" illusory arrangements." He had regained bis own colonial empire
and the freedom of the seas, but his rival's commerce was still to
be excluded from western Europe.

Simultaneously he sought new strategic advantages for the day
when he should be able to renew the war. At the end of the old
year he put out a counter-project, amounting almost to a new
treaty, claiming extended fishing rights in Newfoundland, the
restoration of the fortifications of Pondicherry at British expense,
an establishment in die Falkland Islands and die abolition of the
right of salute at sea. In the same document, as though the matter
were still open, he omitted all reference to Spanish and Dutch
recognition of the cession of Trinidad and Ceylon and calmly pro-